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Notes of the Month 


The East German Drive for ‘National Resistance’ 
Ar the end of July the Socialist Unity Party in the East German 
Republic held its Third Annual Congress in Berlin. Herr Pieck, 
State President, in the course of his opening speech, summarized 
East German foreign policy as consisting of the struggle for peace, 
the withdrawal of all Occupation Forces, the restoration of Ger- 
many’s political and economic unity, and friendship with the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies and with all countries pur- 
suing a policy of peace and respect for the national interest of the 
German people. The Socialist Unity Party, he said, must now lead 
the whole of Germany on the anti-imperialist road of peace and 
democracy. To do this the party must maintain close contact with 
West German workers, develop trade and economic relations with 
Western Germany, and work for the reunification of Germany. 
Herr Grotewohl, Minister President, speaking on the second day 
f the Congress, called for the ‘liberation’ of Western Germany. 
National liberation had now become, he said, a prerequisite for the 
social liberation of the whole German people. Since the Western 
\llies had broken the Potsdam Agreement and wrecked the Con- 
rol Council, no West German was now legally subject to the in- 
structions of the Occupying Powers. All those who had Germany’s 
aterest at heart could, and should, therefore, join the National 
ront, Everyone would be admitted who was ready to support the 
serman national interest. Among those he mentioned as being 
velcome to join were former civil servants, soldiers and officers of 
the Wehrmacht, business men, and former Nazi Party members. 
'o demand additional qualifications from members—that they 
should be anti-Fascists or true democrats, for example—danger- 
isly narrowed the platform of the National Front and deprived 
§ ‘xe movement of its all-embracing mass character. Herr Grotewohl 
«plained that he was referring to those members of the S.E.D. 
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who believe that the struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is more important than the struggle for the National Front of 
democratic Germany. 

A month later the first National Congress of the National Front 
met in Berlin. According to the Tdgliche Rundschau of 25 August, 
it was ‘the biggest all-German gathering since the end of the 
Fascist regime’. Out of a total of about three thousand delegates, 
more than one thousand came from Western Germany. The Con- 
gress adopted the programme for the joint-list elections to be held 
in October in the Soviet Zone, and discussed the National Resis- 
tance programme in Western Germany. The National Front was 
declared to be the sole body representing all-German national 
interests, which alone had a programme for securing national unity. 
Delegates demanded a peace treaty for the whole of Germany and 
the restoration of Berlin as the capital. Herr Pieck gave a warning 
against the Western Powers’ possible action in ending the state of 
war, which he described as ‘deceptive manoeuvres’. In Neues 
Deutschland (27 August) Pieck is reported as having said that 
strikes by the workers for the defence and improvement of their 
existence were today a decisive part of the national fight against 
the Anglo-American war and colonial policy, and must have the 
active support of the National Front and of democratic Germany. 
The all-German theme was again prominent at yet another con- 
ference in Berlin, that of the Federation of German Trade Unions. 
On this occasion the claim was made that the Democratic German 
Republic could abolish unemployment in Western Germany. 

In the German Democratic Republic the Socialist Unity Party 
is thus being urged on to its all-German task of leading the whole 
of Germany on the anti-imperialist road of peace and democracy. 
In the Federal Republic, the Communist Party finds the Korean 
war a useful propaganda weapon in the peace campaign. During 
August demonstrations were organized in many towns—Munich, 
Wiesbaden, Kassel, and Bremen among them—while Peace Com- 
mittees collected signatures for the Stockholm Peace Appeal. 
There have, however, for some time been signs that the Com- 
munist Party in the Western Zones is neither entirely united within 
itself nor entirely satisfactory to the leaders of the S.E.D. in the 
Eastern Zone. Apart from the ‘purge’ of Kurt Miiller, a Com- 
munist member of the Bundestag who disappeared in May and is 
reported to have been arrested and sentenced to imprisonment 
in Berlin, the Deputy Chairman of the Wiirttemberg-Baden Com- 
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munist Party was singled out for attack by the S.E.D. Congress as 
an opportunist, lacking in fighting spirit and in faith in the working 
classes. He was accused of refusing to read to his local party con- 
ference greetings from the S.E.D. in which all Germans were 
called on to rally to Russia in the event of war, of failing to stand 
up to terrorist anti-Communist measures, and of denying the 
possibility of organizing the Peace Movement in the Western 
Zones. 

One unforeseen result of the East German campaign for all- 
German unity, peace, and democracy seems to have been the 
formation of a new independent Communist Party in the Western 
Zones. This was formed at a conference at Diisseldorf in July, at 
which speakers declared that they would not accept the Oder- 
Neisse Line as Germany’s eastern frontier, or take political direc- 
tives from foreign countries, or make use of industrial sabotage in 
the ‘cold war’. One speaker went so far as to allege that an attempt 
was being made to turn the Communist Party into a foreign Storm 
Troop of the Soviet Union instead of continuing to serve the 
interests of the German workers. It remains to be seen what success 
this “Titoist’ revolt will have in weakening support for National 
Front propaganda. 


The New Syrian Constitution 


Tue Constitution of the Syrian Republic, which had been drafted 
by a Constituent Assembly in 1920 and promulgated by the French 
mandatory in 1930, was swept aside by the military dictator Husni 
Za'im in April 1949. After his overthrow a new Constituent 
Assembly was elected in November 1949, and a new Constitution 
was adopted last month. It is essentially a compromise between 
widely divergent currents of opinion. Thus the sharp difference 
between those desiring closer union with the neighbouring Arab 
States (particularly Iraq), and those with vested interests in the 
existing Syrian Republic within its artificial frontiers, is papered 
over in the presidential oath ‘to maintain the independence of the 
State . . . and work for the realization of the unity of the Arab 
countries’. he proposal that Islam should be declared the State 
religion, while guaranteeing civil and political rights without dis- 
tinction of race or religion, was hotly contested by the politically- 
influential Christian minority, comprising some 14 per cent of the 
population, and by ‘progressive’ Muslims who regarded the pro- 
posal as ‘reactionary’ (cf. L’ Afrique et I’ Asie, no. 11 (3° trimestre, 
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1950), pp. 7-9; Islam is constitutionally the State religion of 
Egypt, with her less influential Christian minority of 8 per cent). 
The provision of the 1940 Constitution that the President should 
be a Muslim is therefore maintained. The balance of powers 
between the President, the Cabinet, and the single-chamber 
Legislature is also maintained, although one body of opinion 
wished to strengthen the President’s powers. In this connection it 
is to be noted that in Iraq the constitutional powers of the Crown 
were increased in 1943, in order to obviate that recourse to military 
intervention to end the life of discredited Governments which had 
been an ugly feature of the years 1936-41. Nothing comparable has 
been done in the new Syrian Constitution to curb the illegal inter- 
ventions in the last eighteen months of the Syrian Army, that ‘body 
of armed politicians’ which remains the real power behind the 
constitutional scene. 

In these circumstances the promulgation of the new Constitu- 
tion can only restore the semblance of legality; it cannot of itself 
restore political stability and respect for constitutional law. That 
will follow only if Syria’s politicians show greater readiness to sink 
personal differences for their country’s good than they show signs 
of doing. Meanwhile, the constitutional declaration (derived from 
Ottoman law) that the ownership of land is vested in the State, and 
that the occupier has rights only over the usufruct, could be a pre- 
lude to much-needed agrarian reform; but more probably it is a 
facade behind which the traditional exploitation of the share- 
cropping cultivator by the landlord, with its revolutionary 
potentialities, will continue as before. 


Soviet Irrigation Plans 


WITH world attention focused on Korean events, little notice has 
been taken of some economic decrees of major importance 
recently promulgated in the U.S.S.R. 

The first decree (18 August) concerns a decision of the Council 
of Ministers to introduce an entirely new irrigation system over 4 
vast area of arable land. According to the Soviet press, experience 
has demonstrated that the existing system of irrigation, with its 
dense network of permanent canals, hinders the efficient use of 
tractors, combines, and other agricultural machinery. There is a 
consequent under-utilization of irrigated land ranging from 4 to 12 
per cent, with a resulting loss of from 3 to 5 per cent of the crops. 
After extensive research and experiment on State and collective 
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farms, new and more efficient methods of irrigation have been 
evolved. Since permanent channels require constant attention, and, 
also divide the land into sections too small for efficient working by 
up-to-date mechanized methods, they are to be gradually replaced 
by temporary channels, dug only for the actual period during 
which irrigation is required, though fed from permanent trunk- 
and supply-channels. It is anticipated that this will greatly help to 
increase the yield of cotton, grain, and other crops. 

The change-over will take from three to four years, and will 
affect an area of 4,337,000 hectares (10,714,119 acres) extending 
over eleven of the sixteen Union Republics: from the Ukraine, 
over the black-earth and steppe regions, Transcaucasia, Central 
Asia, and southern Siberia, right up to the Manchurian frontier. 
The Ministries of Agricultural Machinery and of Construction and 
Transport Machine Building are committed by the Government to 
supply in 1950-1 to the Ministries of Agriculture and Cotton 
Growing 24,800 excavating and other machines for the construc- 
tion of the new temporary channels and the filling in of the old 
ones. Short courses, ranging from two weeks to two months, are to 
be organized for the training and instruction of the necessary 
agricultural and technical personnel. All research and experimental 
work, as well as technical supervision, will be financed by the State 
from the Budget; 40 per cent of the construction cost of the irriga- 
tion network itself will also be borne by the State, and the remain- 
ing 60 per cent by the collective farms themselves. 

Of the other decrees, all complementary to this basic irrigation 
scheme, those of 21 August and g September concern the pro- 
jected construction of two huge hydro-electric power stations with 
an average annual power production of about 10,000 million 
KW/hours each: one at Kuibyshev, with a capacity of about 
2 million KW, the other at Stalingrad with a capacity of at least 
1-7 million KW. In addition to supplying large industrial centres 
with power, these stations are destined to play an important part 
in wrigation. The Kuibyshev station, which it is claimed will be the 
largest in the world, should by 1955 be irrigating 1 million 
hectares (2-47 million acres) in the Volga region with water to be 
pumped from the Volga river and collected, by means of a dam, in 
a lake 300 miles long and 24 miles wide. The Stalingrad power 
station (to be completed by 1956) will pump water through the 
projected Stalingrad trunk-canal and other supply canals to 
irrigate a total of about 10 million hectares of land (24-7 million 
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acres) in the Caspian and Sarpinsk lowlands, the Volga-Akhtuba 
floodlands, certain black-earth regions, and the Nogaisk steppe. 
It will facilitate the planned afforestation of those regions and the 
creation of pasture land for large-scale livestock breeding. 

The fourth and last decree (of 12 September) provides for the 
construction of a canal and dam system in the Turkmenian 
Republic between the river Amu-Darya and Krasnovodsk on the 
Caspian Sea, to be completed by 1967, bringing 1,300,000 
hectares (3,211,000 acres) of new land under cultivation for cotton 
in the southern parts of the Caspian plain and in western and 
northern Turkmenia. This will also help to irrigate 7 million 
hectares (17,290,000 acres) of pasture in the Kara-Kum desert. 

The Ministries of Power Stations, of Agriculture, of Forestry, 
and of State Farms, and the Shelter Belt Afforestation Admini- 
stration, as well as Soviet and Party organizations, are all called 
upon to co-operate in the realization of these projects. The entire 
new scheme is clearly linked with the grandiose soil conservation 
plan announced in October 1948. The most prominent feature of 
this plan is the planting of forest shelter belts of a total length of 
3,300 miles over an area of 15 +2 million acres, to be completed by 
1965. But it also introduces compulsory crop rotation and other 
measures for the increase of output and the lowering of production 
cost. 

All these measures reflect the Soviet Government’s concern to 
increase the total agricultural product, which is evidently still 
below the amount regarded as adequate for present and future 
requirements. 
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The Socialist Parties and 
European Unity 


A British Labour Party View 


At its second session in Strasbourg this summer the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe was clearly divided on a funda- 
mental matter of principle. The division ran along national rather 
than party lines. In general the British and Scandinavian members 
favoured the existing method of co-operation between Govern- 
ments by consent, while the French, German, Italian, and Benelux 
members wanted to create supra-national organs as a step towards 
political federation. ‘The same division has frustrated every attempt 
by the Socialist Parties to elaborate a common policy on European 
Unity. 

On the whole, enthusiasm for federation is in inverse proportion 
to the self-confidence of the Socialist Party concerned multiplied 
by the self-confidence of the country in which it operates. In this, 
as in most matters, the British and Scandinavian Socialist Parties 
have shown a total solidarity. Pragmatic in their approach to 
politics, firmly based on the support of an almost united trade 
union movement, they have all been continuously in power since 
the war. It is not surprising that they feel no impulse to submerge 
the national context of their success in a European Union, par- 
ticularly when they observe the difficulties of the Socialist Parties 
in the rest of Europe. In the movement for European unity they 
are the most conservative of all political groups, since they have the 
most to conserve. But such Party motives only reinforce the 
powerful national arguments against surrendering power to a 
supra-national European authority. Geography has given all these 
countries an insular mentality. Norway, like Britain, is more 
attracted by the Atlantic than by the European community. 
Moreover, the Scandinavian countries share a significant exper- 
ience with the nations of the British Commonwealth: they have 
enjoyed more friendly and effective co-operation with one another 
since they were freed of any constitutional compulsion to work 
together. 

The British Labour Party’s statement ‘European Unity’ can 
therefore be taken to represent the views of all the Scandinavian 
Socialist Parties. All of them see European unity as a technical 
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problem. They define unity simply as common action to attack 
concrete problems—the dollar gap, defence, and so on. They are 
all adamant against any proposals which would limit their right to 
pursue socialism in their own countries, or which might shift 
towards them the consequences of economic liberalism on the 
continent. Inter-governmental organizations depending on con- 
sent provide the safeguards they require. They strongly resist any 
attempt to rob their Governments of the right of veto, or to trans- 
fer power from the inter-governmental organizations to a popular 
assembly. Though purely Socialist considerations help to confirm 
this attitude, it is in fact shared by the majorities of all the political 
parties throughout Britain and Scandinavia—except the Com- 
munists. Thus while all non-Socialist comment on ‘European 
Unity’ criticized the document’s tone and rejected the Socialist 
parts of the argument, it soon emerged that there was no sub- 
stantial disagreement in Britain and Scandinavia on any of the 
political conclusions. 

The attitude of the Continental Socialist Parties is entirely 
different, since it stems not from strength but from weakness. 

The French and Italian peoples in general have steadily lost 
confidence in their national polities. Years of war and occupation 
have fortified a civic irresponsibility and administrative incom- 
petence which make good government difficult. Widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the existing national framework favours federalism 
in principle—though local resistances might be no less decisive 
against federation in practice. 

Within this general situation the French and Italian Socialist 
Parties have special reasons for rejecting the status quo%. In both 
their countries their strength has declined greatly since the period 
following liberation. Vacillating continually between office and 
opposition, they occupy the uneasy and dwindling no-man’s-land 
between large Communist Parties which have the overwhelming 
support of the organized workers, and powerful right-wing groups 
which share none of their own fundamental attitudes. Both their 
leaders and followers are drawn largely from the professional 
intelligentsia and civil service; lacking both a coherent programme 
for practical reform and an organized membership, they depend 
far more on doctrine and general ideas than their northern 


1 The Italian situation is complicated by the existence of three Socialist 
Parties—the Right-wing P.S.L.I. which is in the Government, the ant- 
Communist P.S.U. in opposition, and the pro-Communist P.S.I., also in 
opposition. 
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colleagues. When the Communist Parties stole their Marxist 
thunder, they had to find some other political mystique. The 
slogan of European Unity was a natural choice, since it at once 
appealed to the international traditions of Socialism and offered 
a cure for the national failure of nerve. 

Their experiences as junior partners in centre coalition Govern- 
ments have also influenced their attitude towards European unity 
in many ways. On the one hand they believe that in order to 
exercise effective political power it is not necessary to have an 
absolute majority of votes, but only to be the most influential 
party inside the governing group. Thus the absolute numerical 
inferiority of Socialists in Europe as a whole worries them less than 
it does their British and Scandinavian colleagues—apart from the 
fact that they have much less to lose. On the other hand, they have 
developed a chronic schizophrenia which allows them to admit no 
responsibility even for governments in which they participate; 
this encourages a militant Utopianism which sees the govern- 
mental organizations, both national and international, as the main 
obstacle to European progress. Indeed, in opposing Governments 
they often seem to oppose democratic government as such. They 
believe that it is somehow possible to by-pass all the obstructive- 
ness of national and local interest groups if power can be vested in 
a popular representative assembly for Europe as a whole. A supra- 
national authority as they conceive it is almost a supernatural 
authority—it is the deus ex machina. 

In Italy these generalizations apply most closely to the recently 
formed P.S.U. The leader of the P.S.L.I., Signor Saragat, is on the 
whole more attracted by the Atlantic Community than by a 
European Union. The pro-Communist P.S.I., of course, regards 
European unity as a camouflage for capitalist imperialism. 

The Dutch Labour Party is in appearance more federalist than 
any other in Europe. Its 1950 Congress adopted European 
federation as part of its basic programme. It has produced some of 
the most prominent champions of European federalism. But it may 
be that such individuals, however acceptable as party spokesmen 
while federation is not an immediate probability, do not fully 
represent feeling among the party members. On European co- 
operation the Dutch Government, in which the Labour Party 
shares office, is usually closer to the Governments of Britain and 
Scandinavia than to its southern neighbours. There has not yet 
been any sign that the Labour Party dissents from its attitude. 
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The Belgian Socialist Party is generally committed by its out- 
standing leader, M. Spaak, to positions closer to the French than 
to the British; but here, too, it is uncertain how much the general 
mass of its members understands or cares about the issues at stake. 
The Luxembourg party for various reasons is sympathetic to the 
British attitude. 

The case of the German Social Democratic Party is very differ- 
ent. Spokesmen of the German Social Democratic Party have sup- 
ported European federation ever since 1946—but always on con- 
dition that Germany should participate on an equal footing with 
the other member States. Thus the Social Democratic Party for 
long time opposed Germany’s entry into the Council of Europe, 
on the grounds that the Saar had been invited to enter on the 
same footing. On 27 July 1950, however, the S.P.D. representa- 
tives in the Federal Parliament at Bonn joined all the other mem- 
bers except the Communists in voting a resolution which fully 
committed it to European federation as an immediate objective. 
Though enthusiasm was based in some cases on a genuine ideal- 
ism, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the S.P.D., like 
most of the German parties, sees the movement for federation as 
the best way of ridding Germany of its disabilities as a defeated 
nation. Once the principle of equality within a European federa- 
tion is admitted, Germany can hope to throw off all the restrictions 
imposed on her by defeat, or at least to see other countries accept 
the same restrictions. It is ironic that much of the French en- 
thusiasm for European federation rests on the belief that Germany 
can be permanently controlled within a supra-national framework. 
On the general issue, as in the special case of the Schuman Plan, 
the French and Germans occupy the same position for diametric- 
ally opposite reasons. 

There are of course individual exceptions to these generaliza- 
tions. Moreover, all the federalist parties contain groups of 
doctrinaire Socialists who would support iederation only on a 
Socialist programme, and who thus on occasion approve the 
British Labour Party’s attitude. These groups form the main 
elements in the Movement for the United Socialist States of 
Europe referred to below. 

The Socialist Parties began discussing European Unity to- 
gether for the first time in March 1948 at a Conference in Selsdon 
Park, England, to consider European co-operation within the 
framework of the Recovery Programme. At this time all the parties 
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were attracted by the idea of creating in Europe an independent 
Third Force, which, while working closely with the U.S.A., might 
be able to exercise influence as a single bloc on the policy of the 
Western Powers. They agreed too on the need for international 
economic planning as a means towards political unity. Even at this 
date, however, the conflict arose between the French and Belgian 
delegates’ demand for a European federation and the functional 
approach of the British and Scandinavian Parties. Nevertheless, 
the Selsdon Park Conference concluded with a declaration of the 
fourteen Socialist Parties concerned, which implicitly established 
federation as an agreed end of policy. ‘. . . It is urgent that until the 
United States of Europe ts established the sixteen nations now in the 
Recovery Programme should strengthen the existing common 
organization so that a collective policy may be presented to the 
United States Government on all questions arising out of Ameri- 
can aid, and that mutual co-operation may be reviewed and 
extended.’ 

To satisfy the French demand for further discussion of the 
political issues, a Socialist Conference was held in Paris in April 
1948, at which Mr Dalton led the British delegation. The same 
disagreements arose. Influenced perhaps by their environment, 
the British and Scandinavian Parties joined in a unanimous resolu- 
tion which formally committed them to federation as an aim. The 
resolution led off with the declaration: “That the social, economic, 
and cultural purposes of the workers (in the European countries) 
can best be achieved in peace within the framework of a United 
States of Europe, considered as a step towards world unity’. While 
affirming that European economic planning should be pursued 
through O.E.E.C. and E.C.A., the Conference considered that the 
powers of the Council of O.E.E.C. ‘should be increased with a 
view to making it a nucleus of a federal power to which would 
accrue that part of national sovereignty voluntarily waived by the 
States composing it’. Further, ‘the Conference declares it is the 
aim of the Socialist Parties concerned to strengthen the effective 
supra-national powers of the bodies set up by the Five (Brussels 
Pact) and by the Sixteen (O.E.E.C.) and to seek in the latter a 


* concrete basis for the establishment of the Council of Free 


Europe.’ The resolution also demanded that Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives should be associated with the work of O.E.E.C. 

(here is no doubt that this declaration went far beyond the 
real views of the British and Scandinavian Parties at least, and 
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its adoption became a source of great friction. The S.F.I.0. 
was undoubtedly justified in complaining that the British Labour 
Party’s policy as defined two years later in the ‘European Unity’ 
statement represented a unilateral rejection of the Paris resolution, 

The Socialist Parties met again in May 1949 at the normal 
annual session of the International Socialist Conference. By this 
time views had crystallized in most parties. After failing to 
obtain agreement on the general issues, the Baarn Conference 
passed a unanimous resolution dealing with the Council of Europe, 
which had recently been created and whose Consultative Assembly 
was to meet in Strasbourg a few months later. It welcomed the 
Council ‘as a step on the road to a permanent European Union, 
with common administrative, economic, and social services under 
the permanent supervision of responsible representatives of the 
peoples’. By this time the Third Force idea was dying a natural 
death; the Baarn resolution concluded by emphasizing that ‘the 
problems of Europe cannot be solved in isolation: a European 
union will have to seek even closer economic and political relations 
with other regions of the world’. 

At the Baarn Conference the Socialist Parties concerned in the 
Council of Europe agreed that their delegates to the Consultative 


Assembly should confer during the Assembly’s sessions to co- | 


ordinate, if possible, a common policy. In fact, however, the funda- 
mental difference of principle between them, so far largely dis- 
guised by equivocal formulas, could no longer be concealed in 
public debate with representatives of other parties. 

Even in the 1949 session of the Assembly, it soon became 
obvious that the fundamental division did not run along party 
lines. On the more important issues the Socialists found themselves 
divided. The federal principle had no more ardent advocates than 
the French Socialists Guy Mollet and André Philip and the Dutch 
Socialist Van der Goes Van Naters. On the other hand, since the 
Statute of the Council of Europe represented the greatest conces- 
sion which the British and Scandinavian Governments could make 
towards the federal idea, the Socialist delegates from those coun- 
tries found themselves almost invariably opposing any suggestion 
for enlarging the Assembly’s powers. The Continental Socialists 
felt that, by promoting the policies of their national Governments, 
their Northern colleagues were denying both the traditions of 
international Socialism and the spirit of the Council of Europe. 
The Labour Party representatives, on the other hand, felt that the 
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French and Dutch Socialists showed more solidarity with the 
powerful but unofficial European Movement than with their own 
comrades. The mutual confidence of the Socialist Parties was 
therefore shaken to the roots at Strasbourg. 

The history of the relations between the Socialist Parties and 
the European Movement had not been happy. Partly, perhaps, 
suspecting that the British Conservatives were using it as a party 
instrument, the Labour Party had publicly discouraged its mem- 
bers from joining in Mr Churchill’s United Europe Committee 


- early in 1947. The Selsdon Park resolution concluded with a covert 


reference to such unofficial organizations: ‘The ideal of European 
unity can only be saved from corruption by reactionary politicians 
if the Socialists place themselves at the head of the movement for 
its realization’. 

The continental Socialist Parties became ever more restive at 
the British Labour Party’s failure to lead a Socialist movement for 
European unity which might challenge men like Mr Churchill, 
M. Paul Reynaud, and M. Van Zeeland on their own ground. 
When the unofficial Hague Congress met in April 1948 many lead- 
ing continental Socialists attended with the full approval of their 
Party organizations—notably MM. Spaak, Ramadier, and Philip. 
The Labour Party discouraged its members from attending the 
Hague Congress, and it also remained equally hostile to the 
European Movement which the Hague Congress set up to co- 
ordinate the action of all the unofficial movements. At the Baarn 
Conference the Socialist Parties agreed to leave one another com- 
plete freedom of action in relation to the European Movement. But 
the presence at Strasbourg in 1949 of a powerful lobby from the 
European Movement which organized resistance to the Committee 
of Ministers and worked for changes in the Statute confirmed the 
British and Scandinavian Parties in their suspicions. Among the 
afhliates of the European Movement was a purely Socialist organi- 
zation called the United Socialist States of Europe. Many attempts 
were unsuccessfully made to associate the Labour Party and the 
Scandinavian Socialist Parties with the United Socialist States of 
Europe. Though the Labour Party never adopted an openly 
hostile attitude toward the U.S.S#E., the only British Socialists 
who took part in its work tended to be associates of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party like Mr Bob Edwards and Mr Fenner 
Brockway, who could not be considered representative of the 
Labour Party itself. Moreover, the U.S.S.E. adopted a platform 
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which conflicted with the position of the Labour Party on two 
points—it was committed to the federal principle, and it aimed at 
creating an independent Third Force between Russia and U.S.A, 

In 1950 the division between the Northern and Continental 
Socialists on European unity had become so fundamental that no 
attempt was made to conceal it from the outside world. The 
Labour Party statement ‘European Unity’ provoked a public 
counterblast from M. André Philip, which undoubtedly repre- 
sented the views of most of his French colleagues, though many 
regretted its tone. The conflict became most obvious at the 1950 
session of the Consultative Assembly, since the double struggle of 
federalists against pragmatists, and of the Consultative Assembly 
against the Committee of Ministers, was incarnate in the persons 
of two Socialists, M. Guy Mollet, as the rapporteur of the General 
Affairs Committee of the Assembly, and Mr Ernest Bevin as 
member of the Committee of Ministers. At one point Mr Dalton’s 
failure to vote in the Assembly for the General Affairs Committee 
report after sponsoring it in committee provoked M. Mollet into 
threatening resignation. 

A further Socialist split appeared, this time inside the federalist 
camp, after speakers from all parties in Britain and Scandinavia 
had told the Assembly that their countries would not join a Euro- 
pean federation. A few Socialists, led by M. Philip, wanted to set 
up a purely Continental federation. But the great majority of 
continental Socialists, led by M. Mollet, opposed this, though 
remaining federalist in principle. M. Mollet argued that Holland 
would prevent the Benelux countries from entering a federation 
without Britain. The federation would thus comprise only France, 
Germany, and Italy. The French people would never enter a 
federation with its recent enemies without the help of its traditional 
allies. Moreover such a federation would be dominated by Right- 
wing Catholics—the Socialist Parties in all three countries are 
traditionally anti-clerical. Here, too, the disagreement was personi- 
fied when M. Mollet and M. Philip stood against one another to 
fill a single vacancy for a French Socialist on the Standing 
Committee. 

This general pattern of Socialist disagreement applies only to 
the central issue of federalism versus inter-governmental co- 
operation. Even at Strasbourg in 1950 the Socialists worked 
together effectively on economic questions like full employment. 
They also joined in promoting a resolution on Peace which was 
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intended to offset the gloomy warnings of some early speeches on 
Europe’s military peril. During the last two years they have 
organized Expert Conferences on the international control of basic 
industries. The second of these, at Witten in the Ruhr in March 
1950, reached conclusions which foreshadowed M. Schuman’s 
proposals for integrating the European coal and steel industries. 
Indeed, on the economic aspects of the Schuman proposals them- 
selves, all the European Socialist Parties were in complete agree- 
ment; but here too opinion on the creation of a supra-national 
authority was of course divided. 

The story of this failure to concert a Socialist policy on Euro- 
pean unity repeats in miniature the story of the Governments 
themselves. There is no doubt that the bitterness which poisoned 
the argument in its later stages owes something to the levity with 
which the anti-federalist Parties at first subscribed to general 
resolutions which did not correspond to their real positions. This 
too has perhaps its lessons for the Governments. 


D. W. H. 


Industrial Conditions in 
Uzechoslovakia 


| HE transformation of Czechoslovakia into a totalitarian Commun- 
ist State is proceeding relentlessly in every sphere of life. Industry 
ind agriculture are dominated by the Five-Year Plan, to which 
everything else has been subordinated. But the Communist rulers 
re encountering some substantial difficulties in their drive to 
nsure its smooth progress. Even when allowance is made for the 
propaganda value of their public criticism and self-criticism, it is 
lear that they have so far failed to achieve that greatly desired 
total change in the mental climate of the country. 

\s industrially the most advanced country within the set-up of 
COMECON, the East European Council for Mutual Economic 
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Assistance, Czechoslovakia, in pursuance of a policy approved by 
Moscow, has the task of supplying the Council partners— 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Hungary, and Poland—with the 
maximum amount of industrial equipment. In order to produce 
the great quantities of capital investment goods for herself and the 
‘people’s democracies’, not to speak of her main customer, the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia has embarked on a programme of rapid 
reorganization of industry, with, in the key branches, ever higher 
targets and mounting production speed. Unless the Government 
changes its mind about the pace of production, the Five-Year Plan 
is to be fulfilled by the end of 1953. 

The new version of the ‘operational’ plan for 1950, passed by the 
Government on 13 June after substantial upward revision of 
industrial targets, faces the workers with tasks far surpassing those 
for 1949. Everything is focused on the speedy reorganization of 
industrial output, scheduled to go up by 70 per cent by the end of 
the Plan, as against 57 per cent as originally designed. That such 
formidable new targets should have been set at a time of the year 
when thousands of workers take their much needed annual holiday 
points to the urgency of the Government’s intentions. Heavy 
industry, above all, is to be thrown into full gear at top speed. In 
the heavy engineering sector under the Five-Year Plan, production 
is to be doubled in some items and in others trebled. 


MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


Manpower shortage is the first hurdle. Two major industrial 
projects alone, the development of the mining and steel nerve 
centre of Ostrava and the industrialization of Slovakia, require 
thousands more workers. The Ostrava region, on the Silesian- 
Polish frontier, which accounted for some 70 per cent of Czecho- 
slovakia’s pre-war total coal output, has been ordered to produce 
15 million tons of coal this year. This is a decisive part of the 
country’s total. Last April the labour shortage in this area was 
officially admitted to be causing ‘unimaginable difficulties’ in the 
mining and foundry industries. Attempts to swell the labour force 
through ‘voluntary’ mining brigades, thousands of Youth League 
members, and the drafting of 10 per cent of all distributive and 
administrative personnel into production evidently proved insul- 
ficient. ‘Persuasion’, plus preferential wages, housing, and welfare 
policies, are being widely used now to recruit labour from other 
parts of the country for this key area. The huge sum 0 
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Kes 6,000 million (i.e. over £42 million) has been earmarked for 
development of this region in 1950 alone. a 

Slovakia, too, must be somewhat of a problem to the Govern- 
ment. This region, which is itself greatly in need of industrial 
labour and very short of skilled workers and technicians, has also 
to supply workers to the Czech industries. Yet without help from 
the western parts of the Republic, Slovakia’s industrialization 
would be impossible. Slovak industries, which before the war 
employed about 100,000 persons, will need at least another 90,000 
workers to carry out the Five-Year Plan. The furious pace at which 
the workers are being driven can be seen from the fact that in 
1950, described as the ‘vital’ year for Slovak industrialization by 
‘Stalinist methods’, some branches are to attain output quotas 
which were originally scheduled only for the third, fourth, and 
even the fifth year of the Plan. Labour distribution in Slovakia is 
apparently very uneven. The Slovak building industry alone 
employs more workers than planned, and last March accounted for 
one third of the total labour force of the area. 

Labour recruitment has thus become an important matter for 
industrial policy. Recruitment is now largely in the hands of the 
Local National Committees. These have just been reorganized and 
staffed with thousands of men and women regarded as reliable by 
the Communists. In mid-July, too, Parliament passed the Youth 
Employment Centre Bill, conferring upon this new central office 
the prime task of drafting young people into the key industries, 
especially mining and heavy engineering. The Employment Centre 
will use its wide powers to direct 40 per cent of the nation’s 
children of school-leaving age into industry this year. The training 
of workers presents some difficulties for the Government. The 
shortage of qualified mining instructors, for example, is a serious 
problem. Of the 57,500 boys and girls leaving school this year, 
more than 2,200 will have to go into industry without any training 
or training facilities. Yet Party officials and the Central TU Coun- 
cil have been blamed by the Communist leadership for lack of 
‘boldness’ in their ‘cadre’ policy. They have been told that the 
country simply cannot afford to wait for technically skilled men 
and women to graduate from universities and colleges. In the case 
of Slovakia, according to the Slovak Communist Party leader, this 


would mean the enforced postponement of reconstruction by 
several years. 
hat women should play an increasing role in industry is not 
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surprising. The leaders of the Women’s League regard Czecho. 
slovak housewives as the main female labour reserve. Many women 
are already holding jobs in the steel industry which had previous) 
been occupied by men only. Thousands more are wanted for posts 
where, to quote the Czechoslovak Premier, ‘men are an unforgive- 
able luxury’. What the long-term effect of this mass transfer of 
women from home to factory may have on the birthrate is another 
question. Officially, the employment in industry, transport, and 
distributive trades is portrayed to the women as desirable for the 
sake of woman’s economic independence and ‘true equality’ with 
man. 


LOW LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY; SHOCKWORK 

The Government has also many complaints on the score of lov 
labour productivity, although there appears to have been some 
improvement. President Gottwald, in his major speech at the May 
Congress of the Party in 1949, regarded the labour productivity 
increase of 3:2 per cent over the 1937 figure as entirely unsatis- 
factory. The Communists have constantly endeavoured to reduce 
the wages ratio in production costs. Last year, however, it went up 
to 19 per cent in Slovakia. 

To achieve a permanent increase in labour productivity the 
Party and the Trade Unions it controls have been running a per- 
sistent and comprehensive campaign for ‘socialist emulation and 
shockwork’ in the factories, the press, on the radio, and at public 
meetings. 

Czechoslovak industry has taken over from the Soviet Union the 
complex system of ‘norms’ (or standard tasks) and the policy of 
‘pay according to quantity and quality of work’. A State Labour 
Catalogue classifies all types of productive work in eight categories 
Basic time-rates, last March, for the simplest jobs were Kes 8:20, 
and for the most complex and skilled operations Kes 18-20. Piece 
work is paid better, with anything from 10 to 20 per cent or mort 
being added to the basic rates. The norms determine the time 
needed for the performance of a specific task and the quantity 0! 
goods to be turned out within a given time. The whole wage: 
structure is supposed to be based on the Labour Catalogue cate- 
gories and the system of norms. The ‘shockworker’ is expected t 
exceed his norm by a certain margin during a fixed period 
Individual workers, whole teams, shops, and factories are al 
urged to strive to surpass one another in output. This is ‘socialis' 
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emulation’, following the latest pattern from the U.S.S.R. 

In order to keep the Czechoslovak workers hard at it without 
any let-up, the most plausible and impossible pretexts have been 
chosen in the last year to organize ‘shockwork’ shifts, lasting 
weeks and even whole months. No event was remote enough to be 
ignored: Stalin’s seventieth birthday in December, the anniversary 
of the February revolution of 1948, the May Day celebrations, the 
political ‘spy’ trials, even the allegedly imported Colorado beetle, 
and, of course, the Korean war—all have been turned into 
‘inspiring’ occasions for even harder work, and for ‘decisive 
replies to imperialist intrigues, sabotage, and warmongering’. 

Leading Ministers have made it abundantly clear that the Party 
considers the old industrial norms as too low, ‘obsolete’, and 
‘inadequate’. For months there has been an unabating and 
strenuous political campaign for the introduction of stiffer stan- 
dards. Engineering and technical personnel in the workshops and 
factories are now charged with the task of working out new 
norms, and the works manager has direct personal responsibility. 
Naturally, the Party is keeping a watchful eye on the whole 
matter. 

Despite the praise that has been bestowed on many individual 
factories and the much advertised progress in the development of 
shockwork, this sustained propaganda does not seem to have had 
the desired results. There has, of course, been an increase in the 
number of shockworkers since the Party Congress in May 1949, 
when the Secretary-General bitterly complained that, with goo,o0o 
Communist Party members in industry, there were only 65,000 
shockworkers, and many of those were not members of the Party. 
On the other hand, even shockworkers seem reluctant to join the 
Party. This is of some interest, since the Communist Party had, in 
any case, restricted applications for ‘candidate’ membership to 
shockworkers only. The reasons were political. Yet it has been 
officially admitted that, for example, between May 1949 and 
ebruary 1950 not a single shockworker was gained for the Party 
at the Stalin Plant, the vast combine for synthetic oil in Most and 
a vital industrial stronghold. In Slovakia between May 1949 and 
May 1950 there were only 522 applications to join the Party, and 
nly one State Farm shockworker applied. This can hardly con- 
vince the Party of its popularity among the workers. 

Notwithstanding the stream of reports in the Party press of 

ontinued progress in the socialist emulation drive, this campaign, 
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too, has been suffering from difficulties. For a while, the task of 
organizing ‘socialist emulation’ was in the hands of special 
‘emulation’ officers in the factories. They have been found wanting 
and the post as such has been abolished. Henceforth, Party and 
Trade Union officials on the spot, foremen, shop managers, and 
plant directors will be responsible. Last February there were still 
numerous complaints from the highest quarters about the impos- 
sibility of ensuring the rapid growth of shockwork and socialist 
emulation in heavy engineering, mining, and the ceramic and 
building industries, the very branches where their development 
was most desired. The same appliec to State farms, machine 
tractor stations, and State forests. It was chiefly foremen and 
technicians who were accused of lack of interest. 


WAGES POLICY 

On various occasions the Party leaders have attributed this 
unsatisfactory situation to the prevailing ‘wages disorder’. A few 
months ago, at any rate, vast sections of industry had not yet 
worked out proper standards for individual operations. Instead of 
scientific rate-fixing, rule of thumb methods had been the 
basis for wage assessments. Norm fixers were blamed for wanting 
to preserve the worker’s former earnings, irrespective of his per- 
formance. There was much bad blood in industry because in some 
factories good wages could be earned for relatively little effort, 
whereas others had introduced much stiffer standard tasks. The 
difficulty has been, of course, to convince the workers that higher 
standards of production will bring them a chance of better living. 
It is doubtful whether the Party officials in industry have either the 
knowledge or the patience to explain to the industrial worker 
such unpalatable matters as the need for ever harder work. 
Otherwise the Czechoslovak Premier would hardly have castigated 
the Trade Union leaders last April in the way he did. Party 
officials seem to think it the duty of the Trade Unions to prevent 
shockworkers from earning good money, he said. This was a 
fundamentally wrong attitude. He quoted the example of some 
shockworkers who had voluntarily raised their standard tasks 
seventeen times within a short period. In the end they found they 
were earning a ridiculously small sum in excess of their earlier 
income. What point was there in all their endeavour? Until very 
recently there also existed a ruling that earnings in factories 
must not exceed the set rate for the job by more than 20 to 30 
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per cent on the average. This has worked as a disincentive. 
Worse still, there has been justified and widespread anxiety 
among industrial workers that the standard tasks would con- 
stantly be raised, and that they would have to work harder than 
ever merely in order to enjoy the same incomes as before. The 
Labour Minister admitted this state of affairs in March, and 
demanded an end to the continual and automatic revision of 
norms whenever the wages ceiling was reached. He suggested that, 
‘for a certain time’ at least, the shockworker should be allowed to 
enjoy his increased income. The Communist leaders of industry 
have obviously learnt the lesson now, for on 14 July the Govern- 
ment decided to guarantee the norms, as established after yet 
another revision, till the end of 1951. Generally speaking, this will 
mean another upward revision of norms in most branches of 
industry this summer. In any case, ordinary time rates are rapidly 
becoming the exception in Czechoslovak industry. Proficiency 
bonuses are to be extended to as many workers as possible. A sys- 
tem of premiums, under which a worker who exceeds his norm is 
paid a bonus on the whole of his output, is to be adopted in all 
branches of production. The drive for maximum effort is on and 
will continue. With the low priority the State is giving to the pro- 
duction of consumer goods, it is doubtful whether the planned 
increase of 32 per cent in labour productivity can be realized. 
Indirectly, this pressure on worker and management is un- 
doubtedly the cause of yet another worry to industrial Ministers. 
There has been unevenness in plan fulfilment, and the phenomenon 
of ‘shturmovshtina’ has appeared. This signifies undue campaign- 
ing and special last-minute spurts near the close of the plan period, 
to make up for lost time and put in a final all-out effort. During the 
past eight months there has been much official criticism on this 
score. Last April, for instance, the Minister of Industry spoke of 
inexcusable unevenness in plan fulfilment in the heavy engineering 
ndustry. Light electro-motors were in many places produced in 
numbers far surpassing the plan, while heavy equipment was a 
ng way below the target figure. These admissions are revealing, 
s the published overall percentages of plan fulfilment per indus- 
try conceal internal discrepancies. In fact, plan fulfilment within 
the heavy engineering industry was then oscillating between 42-5 
nd 205 per cent, to the detriment of heavy engineering plant. No 
‘ss significant was the statement by the Director-General of the 
nining industry that 3-5 per cent of the total (hard) coal output 
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and 2-4 per cent of lignite production in 1949 had to be obtained 
by overtime, holiday, and Sunday work. 

High absenteeism and labour fluctuation are difficulties which 
Czechoslovak industry has had in common with other countries. 
In Slovakia, absenteeism in 1949 had fully doubled as against the 
1947 figure. In Slovakia’s building industry alone over 1,500,000 
work hours were lost last year as a result of workers absenting 
themselves from their jobs during working hours to settle private 
affairs such as wages problems or national insurance matters. 
Early in January the Labour Minister disclosed that in 1948 
811,000 workers had changed their jobs in the Czech Lands; the 
corresponding figure for the first half of 1949 was 365,000. This 
meant that in one year nearly every third worker had changed his 
job. 

One of the measures to reduce this undesirably high fluctuation 
and absenteeism is the new Holidays Bill for 1950. The length of 
paid holidays is not changed from the original period of from 
two to four weeks, with one extra week for miners. The qualify- 
ing period for leave, however, is now eleven months in the same 
job, as against the previous nine months. Moreover, two days will 
be deducted from the annual leave of the current year for each day 
of absence without serious cause. Hitherto the deduction for 
unjustified absenteeism was one day only. 

Although great efforts are being made to provide adequate tech- 
nical training for new labour, it is more than likely that the furious 
output drive is being carried through at the expense of the health 
and safety of many workers. During the first six months of 1949 
alone accidents cost the country 2,200,000 work days, and the 
financial loss per annum, from the combined causes of accidents 
and occupational disease, has been assessed by the Minister of 
Labour at Kes. 4,000 million (approximately £28 million). In 
many factories special works safety commissions have been set up, 
and safety personnel is to be trained rapidly. When sufficient 
numbers of trained men are available, responsibility for the entire 
problem is to be transferred from the State to the TU represen- 
tatives at factory level. Progress in this field still fails to satisfy the 
Government. At the end of June 1950 Premier Zapotocky warned 
the Central TU Council that the country was taking great risks 
with the health of the industrial workers. The accident rate was 
rising. The reason, he said, was the neglect by workers and man- 
agements of the most elementary safety precautions. He even 
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admitted that experts had told him that the duty and wish to fulfil 
the prescribed output plans within the set schedule prevented the 
carrying out of timely and necessary repairs to machinery. The 
Premier, however, rejected this as a ‘most outrageous lie and 






nonsense . 

On the incentives side there is a State holiday scheme. The 
Government is using the workers’ holiday scheme as a well 
planned incentive on clearly defined principles. Since the new con- 
cept is that the chief purpose of recreation is to enhance a man’s 
working capacity, for the time being only the most efficient shock- 
workers will benefit. Some 250,000 workers are to enjoy a State- 
sponsored holiday in 1950. Much publicity has been given to 
winter holidays in the mountains. They count, of course, as part 
of annual leave. 





THE TRADE UNIONS; YOUTH; INTELLIGENTSIA 
The Party is thus finding quite a few difficulties in industria 
relations, which it has been attempting to master by the twin 
€ weapons of incentives and pressure. The leaders never mince 
1 words when it comes to exercising criticism from above. Deficien- 
\ cies in the execution of the Party’s ‘general line’ have been merci- 
lessly exposed. ‘The Communists have, however, shown untiring 
energy and ruthless vigour in their efforts to learn from their 
faults. As in most other Communist countries, the emphasis in 
: Czechoslovakia now is on sweet reason and persuasion, coupled 
with the tempting ‘promise of ever more material advantages to 
9 enlist mass support. Time and again the Party members are 
¢ reminded of the importance of the Communists’ leading role in 
ndustry, but they are warned just as often against using dictatorial 
methods and tyranny, especially towards the Trade Unions. 
Without the active support of the Trade Unions, which number 
some 3 million, the Five-Year Plan simply cannot succeed. To 
ster the impression that the Trade Unions are not a State 
rganization (though they are, of course, the Government’s chief 
nstrument in the industrial drive), no member of the Government 
now allowed to occupy a leading position in the Trade Union 
vement. In pursuance of this self-imposed rule, Premier Zapo- 
ky resigned his chairmanship of the Central T.U. Council at the 
nd of June 1950 and the Labour Minister gave up his post as 
Secretary-General of the T.U. movement. This is only a formality, 
t is noteworthy that, after years of experimenting in the dual 
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position of Trade Union leaders and Cabinet Ministers, this step 
should have been found necessary. 

In the recent elections of tens of thousands of new Trade Union 
officials to the factory works councils—which are now the sole 
T.U. authority in industrial establishments—the ‘official’ candi- 
dates secured an overwhelming majority. The works councils now 
have to supervise and organize plan fulfilment, and use the whole 
apparatus of State propaganda to convince the workers of the need 
for ‘stiffer’ norms and higher output. They have ceased ‘merely to 
represent the workers’, as the Party press has put it. The work of 
factory trustees of the Party, in charge of ‘ten-men groups’, is 
vital, and the Communists have admitted that without these group 
leaders they could not be masters in the factories. 

The greatest hope of the Party lies naturally in the young 
generation. To the young, abounding opportunities and prestige 
are offered. No effort is spared to mould their minds. The best 
Party instructors are being sent to youth training establishments, 
and, with over a million youngsters in the Youth League, the Party 
has greatly tightened its organizational grip over vast numbers of 
potential and budding admirers of the Communist way of life. 
The important role of young people in the country’s affairs is also 
apparent in the Trade Unions, where two-thirds of all officials are 
said to be under forty. 

For complete success in its ambitious industrial schemes the 
Party will need thousands of devoted adherents among the tech- 
nically skilled workers and the ‘intelligentsia’. At the moment it has 
far too little support from these sections, and it has not yet been 
able to train enough members of its own ‘intelligentsia’. Hence the 
repeated wooing of the ‘brainworkers’ and ‘experts’ of the older 
generation by the Party leaders. The policy of luring shockworkers 
in every branch by material advantages, higher pay, preferential 
housing and rations, priority allocation of motor vehicles, holidays, 
loyalty bonuses for miners, and lavish press and radio publicity has 
now been going on for many months. What else but a materialistic 
attitude can the Communist leaders expect from the average worker 
as a result of this approach? Yet only in June a much-publicized 
shockworker told the Czechoslovak Youth Congress that there 
was far too much ‘bonus hunting’, and that workers were trying to 
work as slowly as possible to prevent their norms from being 
raised. Indeed, he admitted that many Communists were calling 
the norm-‘stiffening’ unpopular, and spoke of ‘stagnation’ of the 
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socialist emulation drive. If these widespread views were un- 
founded, the Party would hardly find it necessary to insist on the 
appointment of special propaganda officers for every ten-men group 
in factory and village. 

That the rulers by no means intend to rely on the goodwill 
and voluntary co-operation of the masses is clear from far-reaching 
administrative arrangements. The Local National Committees 
now have thousands of new officers with considerable power. The 
Minister of the Interior has told Parliament that the work of the 
police would be further ‘improved’ for their struggle against 
espionage, diversion, sabotage, and all disturbance of socialist 
reconstruction in industry and agriculture. How many possible 
offences are covered by this elastic terminology can be seen from 
the new Penal Code, in force since 1 August 1950. 

It would be rash to conclude from the manifold difficulties 
encountered that the ruthless Party machine will fail to refashion 
once-democratic Czechoslovakia. President Gottwald was very 
confident when he said: ‘What we find difficult to-day and what 
appears difficult to the masses will seem a matter of course to- 
morrow.’ And he boasted: “We know what we want and we have 
strong nerves.’ Will the establishment of socialism, on the Soviet 
pattern, require the sacrifice of two generations, as Lenin once 
predicted? The immediate prospect for the Czech worker is clear 
only in one direction: there will be ever harder work and a sad 
decline of all remaining liberty. The Communists will never 
succeed in totally eradicating the deep-rooted tradition and instinct 
ff freedom, but they may well succeed in getting acquiescence 
from a people welded together by a seemingly inescapable destiny. 


P. B. 
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Soviet Radio Propaganda 
on the Far Kast 


To describe Moscow radio propaganda on the Far East without 
more than a few lines on Korea—which is all that this article 
attempts—may seem somewhat odd at the present time, but to do 
sO may serve to demonstrate how the Soviet Government has 
manoeuvred throughout the past year to make it appear to its 
audiences at home and abroad that the United States, Britain, and 
other countries associated with them had for many years been the 
villains of the piece not only in Korea but throughout the East. 

From the very beginning of the Soviet regime its leaders have 
seen in the march of events in Asia the decay of imperialism. In 
1923 Lenin declared, as the Soviet radio is always reminding its 
listeners, that the final victory of Socialism was ensured by the 
fact that the U.S.S.R., India, China, and the other Eastern coun- 
tries comprised the vast majority of the world’s population. It was 
of course assumed that decaying imperialism must necessarily be 
succeeded by socialism, and to Soviet eyes it appears that history 
since 1945 has fully confirmed Lenin’s claim to political genius and 
foresight. 

It may be that some members of the Politburo itself realize that 
the rise of various non-Communist political systems in the Far 
East is seriously out of line with Lenin’s forecast—but that is a 
matter for speculation. What is certain is that the broad general 
view expressed in Moscow broadcasts is a reflection of the minds 
that control the Soviet Government. It is, of course, only a 
reflection, and there may be distortions and some dark places in th: 
mirror; but Mein Kampf itself was not more explicit about 
Hitler’s world view than Moscow radio is about the Soviet view 
What it says about the Far East is, moreover, intimately related 
to everything else which it says about world affairs. Nothing 
could illustrate this better than the Soviet attitude to events in 
China. 

At first the Soviet radio was cautious about reporting the extent 
of the Communist victories in China, and it clearly underestimated 
the chances of Mao’s success. The victories were announced, not as 
they occurred, but after considerable intervals, and it was only after 
the fall of Shanghai that the Soviet radio first became really 
enthusiastic about the achievements of the Chinese Communists 
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The proclamation of the Chinese People’s Republic, and its 
diplomatic recognition by the Soviet Union and the other People’s 
Republics, were publicized immediately and widely. Throughout 
the protracted negotiations with Mao Tse-tung which ended in the 
Chinese-Soviet Treaty, China was never long away from the spot- 
lights of the press and radio. The Treaty itself received enormous 
praise, but the possible dangers of examining its terms too closely 
were carefully avoided. Such internal difficulties as the famine in 
North China, admitted in Peking broadcasts, were ignored by 
Moscow radio. 

[n the first place the Chinese alliance was represented by Mos- 
cow as a great victory for the camp of democracy and peace and 
as a correspondingly great defeat for the imperialist camp, led 
by the United States and Britain. This ‘two camps’ theme had 
been a standard product of Soviet propaganda on other matters 
for many months. It was now accompanied by many jeers at Mr 
\cheson and his predecessors for having lost 6,000 million dollars 
through supporting Chiang Kai-shek. It was claimed that the 
Communist victory itself had been made possible only by the 
Soviet victories over Germany and Japan. Radio silence was, of 
course, observed upon the military aid given by the Americans to 
Chiang Kai-shek when he was fighting the Japanese. His Govern- 
ment was spoken of, not as that of a war-time ally, but as a puppet 
of U.S. imperialism, and his defeat was said to mark ‘the beginning 
of the end of imperialism everywhere’. 

To heighten the propaganda effect of the Chinese victory it was 
alleged that much confusion and dissension had been caused in the 
‘imperialist camp’, particularly between the U.S.A. and Britain, 
over the question of the diplomatic recognition of the Chinese 
Communists. By recognizing the Communists, Britain, unlike the 
U.S.A., had ‘acknowledged her defeat’ and was ‘seeking to salvage 
her trade interests’. At the same time Britain was denounced as 
hypocritical for not immediately voting for the expulsion of the 
Kuomintang representatives from the United Nations. 

Soviet propagandists are also careful to attribute the Chinese 

tory to the Communist Party, despite the fact that Mao’s suc- 

ess was largely due to his having ignored Stalin’s early advice 
given in the ’twenties.! There is no Moscow build-up for Mao 
'se-tung, any more than there is for Gottwald or Bierut. For 
example, Dr Avarin, a leading Soviet expert on the Far East, con- 


“The Chinese Revolution’’, in The World Today, June 1950. 
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tributed a talk in the Moscow home service which went as follows: 

‘Comrade Stalin stated in 1927 that the liberation movement in 
China could only achieve victory if the working class, led by the 
Communist Party, became its head, with its own programme and 
policy. Since then the Party has fought all ultra-Left and petit- 
bourgeois Right-wing deviations in its ranks and cured itself of al! 
adventurer and profit-seeking elements, thus becoming a tre- 
mendous force. The Chinese Communist Party has, moveover, 
never neglected the peasants. It has been loyal to the ideas of Lenin 
and Stalin and skilfully applied in practice the revolutionary 
theories of Marxism-Leninism in Chinese conditions, thus secur- 
ing the leadership of the proletariat. Lenin pointed out that, after 
the October Revolution, revolutionary movements among Eastern 
peoples could be successfully developed only in close contact with 
the revolutionary struggle of the U.S.S.R. against international 
imperialism.’ 

Dr Avarin’s views are by no means exceptional. All Soviet 
speakers on the Far East make very high claims for the Chinese 
People’s Republic, which, they declare, is an inspiration to all 
those other peoples throughout the world who are seeking to liber- 
ate themselves from imperialist Powers. In other words, Com- 
munism claims to be a more sympathetic and less self-seeking 
champion of nationalism in Asia than the ‘decaying imperialists’, 
In replying to Mr Acheson’s speeches in California last spring 
another Soviet Far Eastern expert, Academician Evgeni Zhukov, 
showed himself a little sensitive about Mr Acheson’s declaration 
of American friendship for the peoples of Asia. Zhukov said: ‘If 
one listens to Acheson, it transpires that national independence in 
Asia has been achieved in such countries as the Philippines, 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Southern Korea, and Indonesia! As for 
China, he says that the same popular urges led to a different result 
China, according to him, has not gained national independence— 
it has lagged behind the Philippines and Southern Korea. . 
Acheson’s logic gives him away completely as an enemy of the 
democratic popular movements in Asia.’ 

What then has been the Soviet view of recent events in these six 
countries mentioned by Zhukov, which form a group in that they 
have all recently achieved varying degrees of independence from 
Western Powers? 

When in December 1948 the Netherlands Government seized 
by force of arms areas under the control of the Indonesian Repub- 
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lic, Moscow radio gave the greatest prominence to all news tending 
to show that this act had caused great indignation throughout the 
world. For a brief moment Moscow even hoped that the Delhi 
Conference called soon afterwards by Premier Nehru would rally 
the nations of Asia against those of the West. When it was found 
that no such plan was in view, but rather that all Governments 
present were concerned at the spread of Communism, bitter 
personal attacks were made upon Nehru, and his supporters were 
described as national bourgeois who had done a deal with the 
British at the expense of the Indian people. The independence 
granted to India in 1947 was described as ‘fictitious’, and this has 
been the line taken ever since. The proclamation of the Indian 
Republic was first ignored by Moscow radio, and later used as an 
occasion for repeating the charge that, as the new Republic was 
still a member of the British Commonwealth, its independence was 
obviously unreal. British and American domination, it was said, 
continued, and was responsible for fomenting the Hindu-Moslem 
troubles. Earlier it had been said that the British Secret Service 
was responsible for murdering Gandhi. 

While Premier Hatta was at the Round Table Conference at The 
Hague, Moscow constantly said that he represented nobody but 
himself, and that the whole Indonesian people were opposed to his 
policy of compromise, an assertion repeated right up to the eve of 
Soviet diplomatic recognition of the United States of Indonesia. 

The new constitution of Ceylon has similarly been represented 
as a mere facade behind which British commercial exploitation 
continues with the same cruelty as before. Against Pakistan the 
main charge is that para-Communist organizations like the 
Pakistan-Soviet Friendship Society are too severely restricted. 
‘Police Terror’ is a common headline for numerous Tass messages 
from Pakistan and India, and there are occasional references to a 
quite undefined national liberation movement in India led by the 
indian Communist Party. 

In the Philippines much is made of the Hukbalahap guerrilla 
ganization. The Government of President Quirino, ‘a puppet of 
the State Department’, is said to be so incapable of dealing with 
the guerrillas that it is on the verge of collapse. 

in Southern Korea, right up to the invasion, Syngman Rhee 
was constantly attacked as a collaborator who had aided first the 
Japanese and then the Americans to ruin the country. In addition, 
the vast majority of the population south of the 38th parallel was 
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represented as eager to unite with their free and independent com. 
patriots to the north. 

Indo-China, Malaya, Siam, and Burma form another group for 
purposes of Soviet propaganda. Siam is scarcely ever mentioned, 
and little notice has been taken of Burma, though the British have 
been accused of fomenting trouble between the Burmese and the 
Karens and of supplying arms to both sides. In Malaya a heroic 
national movement is depicted struggling against ‘cruel and 
ruthless’ operations by the British troops. The British C.-in-C., 
Maj.-Gen. Boucher, has been called a Gauleiter, and there have 
been highly-coloured stories of his use of Dyaks armed with bows 
and poisoned arrows. 

In Indo-China, Bao Dai has, of course, come under heavy fire- 
he was ‘picked up out of the night clubs of Cannes’, is ‘a French 
puppet’ and ‘a second Chiang Kai-shek’. ‘The French are accused 
of having retrained and employed the remnants of Kuomintang 
armies and of recruiting Germans, Poles, and Italians for service in 
Indo-China. The Soviet radio devotes considerable time to pub- 
licizing the achievements of the Ho Chi Minh Government, but 
records them in exactly the same dull and nearly meaningless 
terms of percentage increases in industrial production, percentage 
decreases in illiteracy, and so on, as those used in dealing with 
Eastern European satellites. On the whole, Soviet speakers on this 
corner of South-East Asia appear to show a striking lack of real 
local knowledge, and almost completely ignore the fact that there 
are large racial minorities in most of the countries concerned. 

One propaganda device used to enhance the national prestige of 
these liberation movements is to maintain complete silence about 
the whole of the campaigns waged by Britain and the U.S.A 
against the Japanese during the years 1941 to 1945. It would be 
impossible after listening to the Soviet radio to believe that the 
Japanese collapsed for any other reason than that the Japanese 
Army was defeated by the Soviet Army in Manchuria. One recent 
speaker actually said that the peoples of the Philippines, Malaya 
Indonesia, Indo-China, and Burma had already freed themselves 
from the Japanese by their own efforts before the British and 
Americans landed to restore the old colonial regime! 

Almost the only sympathetic interest publicly shown by the 
U.S.S.R. in Asian religious movements is that now taken in the 
Buddhism of Tibet. The Dalai Lama is portrayed as the puppet 0! 
monks and feudal barons, while the Panchen Lama is represented 
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as being on Tibetan soil and ready to welcome the Chinese Com- 
munist Army and rally the people of Tibet into the family of 
nations governed by the Communist Republic of China. A recent 
propaganda line to Japan shows typical Soviet insensitiveness to 
religious or psychological susceptibilities—the demand that the 
Emperor should be tried as a war criminal guilty of experiments on 
human beings with weapons of bacteriological warfare. This line is 
linked with thorough-going abuse of the occupation forces and of 
General MacArthur, who is accused of protecting the Emperor 
and wishing to use war criminals in the third world war which he is 
preparing. ‘The Soviet campaign even goes so far as to hold 
Hirohito up to ridicule as an amateur scientist who loves to study 
jelly-fish. Since the vast majority of Japanese still seem to have a 
profound reverence and respect for the Emperor, their campaign 
would appear to damage the prospects of the Communist Party 
in Japan, which was itself compelled in 1947 and 1948 to moderate 
its demand for the abolition of the “Tenno System’ owing to the 
complete absence of public support. 

Japan and General MacArthur are not alone in the Soviet 
picture of an Asia in which unwilling peoples are involved by their 
puppet Governments in war preparations by the U.S.A., Britain, 
and the Powers associated with them. India, the Philippines, and 
indonesia are also grouped in this category, and right down to the 
eve of the invasion of Southern Korea, and even after it, a crescen- 
lo of broadcasts contrasted the Soviet campaign for peace with the 
war-like designs of the West. Innumerable Tass reports from all 
parts of Asia described the work of collecting signatures to the 
Peace Appeal of the Stockholm Congress held in the spring of 1950. 

his peace campaign has a number of very big advantages from 
the Soviet point of view. First, it has a world-wide appeal affecting 
many who are not Communists. Secondly, it combines well with 
some plausible abuse of America, where for political and strategic 
reasons defence preparations cannot be carried out entirely in 
secret. ‘Thirdly, it is linked with propaganda on economic affairs— 
for example, the suggestion that all the non-Communist Powers 
would be much better off if they stopped taxing themselves to 
maintain armed forces. It is quite certain that the most eminent 

rsonages in the Kremlin think very highly of the potential force 

i this peace campaign. Take, for example, Malenkov, who was 

sen last year to deliver the most widely broadcast speech in the 
vhole Soviet calendar, that made on the anniversary of the October 
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Revolution. Versions of this speech were put out in all the home 
service and foreign language services of Moscow radio. He said: 

‘History knows no such mass movement as that embodied in the 
international camp of the Partisans of Peace. There is not a single 
country where this movement has not its headquarters and is not 
growing in breadth and depth. As is known, the World Congress 
of the Partisans of Peace was held in April this year in Paris and 
Prague. Some 561 national organizations and twelve international] 
associations took part in this movement for peace against the threat 
of a new war. Altogether 600 million organized Partisans of Peace 
were represented. Their forces are being rallied not only on 
national levels but also on the international scale. In that sense it 
would be difficult to over-estimate the role played by the activities 
of such peace-supporting organizations as the W.F.T.U., which 
embraces 70 million workers; the International Federation of 
Democratic Women, with 80 million members; the World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth, with 60 million members; and the 
International Union of Students, with organizations in fifty-four 
countries.’ 

To give one example of the activity Malenkov was describing, 
one need only mention the Communist campaign in France 
against ‘the dirty war’ in Indo-China, a classic example of the 


practical effect of the world peace movement when it is harnessed } 


to Communist effort in the Far East. This campaign was ap- 
proved at the W.F.T.U. meeting in Peking in November 1949. 
Now, money is being collected in Indo-China to be sent back to 
the aid of French strikers. 

To stimulate the peace campaign every kind of accusation is 
made against the U.S. Government. Here is a typical example, 
taken again from the mouth of Malenkov: ‘What is the difference 
between the mad plan to Americanize all countries and all con- 
tinents and the mad plan of Hitler and Goering to Germanize first 
Europe and then the whole world? What is the difference between 
this programme and the no less mad plans of Tanaka and Tojo 
to subjugate all Asia and the Pacific to the Japanese imperialists’ 
In fact the only difference is that the aggressive programme of the 
new warmongers surpasses the plans of their German and Japanese 
predecessors taken together.’ It is, in fact, an article of faith with 
the Soviet leaders, often reiterated in their broadcasts, that a 
terrible economic crisis is in store for the capitalist world, and that 
the capitalist world, led and organized by the U.S.A., will seek to 
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avert that crisis by deliberately provoking the third world war of 
which the Soviet radio now constantly speaks. 

This economic crisis, however, though regarded as certain to 
arise very soon, is not an incontrovertible fact like the rise of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. Compared with this event, nothing in 
post-war history has equal fascination for Soviet thinkers. To 
them, moreover, it is the fulfilment of a prediction, a prediction 
made by the use of an infallible historical theory. In the eyes of 
Soviet commentators, the fall of Peking was not just one more 
incident of contemporary history, but, like the fall of the apple to 
Isaac Newton, a manifestation of the immutable law of the uni- 
verse. To grasp the vast and mounting scale of the conception 
which underlies Soviet propaganda on Far Eastern affairs one 
should recall Lenin’s words: “The road to Paris lies via Peking 
and Calcutta’. 


S. D. U. 


The Situation in Austria 


The Peace Treaty and Internal Politics 


KOREA may be some 5,000 miles from Vienna, but the Communist 
aggression there has forcefully brought home to Austrians that 
their freedom depends on the presence of the Western occupa- 
tion forces alone, and not on their self-chosen neutrality ‘between 
the hostile blocks’. The ominous propaganda slogan of the Com- 
munist Party, ‘It is only sixty kilometres to the People’s Demo- 
cracies’, assumed a new and menacing meaning, and the question 
mn everybody’s lips was, ‘Shall we be next?’ It was only with 
President Truman’s announcement of aid to Southern Korea, and 
the prompt action by the United Nations, that confidence re- 
turned. One can now assume that we have heard the last of the 
insistent demands for ‘liberation from our liberators’ and ‘a peace 
treaty—in spite of everything!’ 


TREATY DRAFT IN COLD STORAGE 


For there is not going to be a peace treaty—yet. Oddly enough, 
tis entirely due to Russian intransigence that there are still some 
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20,000 Western troops in the country, as against some 40,000 
Russian troops round Vienna. The evacuation of Austria by all 
Powers would undoubtedly have benefited the Russians more than 
the West, but for reasons of their own they decided to stay on, thus 
making any revolutionary policy impossible unless they were 
willing to start a war. The fault for this situation certainly did 
not lie with the Western Powers, who granted the Russians most of 
their demands, and were, indeed, so yielding that the Russians 
were driven to invent the most fantastic pretexts for not going on 
with the drafting of the treaty, although the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, meeting in Paris in June, had instructed their Deputies 
to present a complete draft by 1 September. 

The Russian delegate, Zarubin, had promised that once Article 
35 was agreed upon, and Russia’s claim to German property 
recognized, there would be no insuperable difficulties in reaching 
agreement on the remaining five articles of the Draft. A comprom- 
ise solution was found on the question of Russia’s claims, but on 
proceeding to Article 42, dealing with the property of United 
Nations nationals, the Russian delegate demanded, and obtained, 
the deletion of one clause on which the West had insisted. But 
instead of agreeing to the compromise article he then asked for 
the acceptance of it in the Russian version. When the Western 
deputies at last consented even to this, he informed them that he 
could not give final approval to any of the open articles until 
negotiations between the Russian and Austrian Governments on 
Russian claims for payment for relief rendered in 1945 were 
satisfactorily concluded. ‘This was the state of affairs when the 
conference adjourned on 14 December last, after the 243rd 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies since January 1947 
when the treaty talks commenced. 

According to an American statement, direct negotiations be- 
tween Moscow and Vienna had been proceeding since August 
1949, and the sum involved was estimated to be between 44 and 
100 million Schilling, recently increased by the Russians as 
result of the revaluation of the Schilling in relation to the dollar. 
To the Austrians these new demands added insult to injury. With 
the collapse of the Nazi system and the occupation of Eastern 
Austria by the Russian Army, Vienna and its industrial environs 
were cut off from all supplies, and the population faced starvation. 
They turned to the Russians for aid, and the latter graciously 
announced, for May Day 1945, a ‘Stalin Gift’ to the starving 
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people, for which a public meeting of thanksgiving was held in 
front of the Town Hall. The ‘Stalin Gift’ consisted largely of 
requisitioned supplies: meat from requisitioned animals, wheat 
taken from the peasants, and, above all, pulse, pulse in enormous 
quantities, found in the former Wehrmacht stores. It is for these 
‘Erbsenschulden’, and for some rebuilding of bridges—also 
celebrated at the time as ‘Gifts of the Soviet Army to the people of 
Austria’—that Austria is now presented with a bill of unknown 
dimensions. 

When the Deputies met again on g January Zarubin had no 
news, except that, following a wholly unsatisfactory Austrian offer, 
Chancellor Figl had now made new and better proposals, but the 
negotiations were still proceeding. When asked by the British 
delegate whether the Russians were really serious about the 
negotiations in Vienna, Zarubin took this question as an insult, 
and the meeting adjourned for several days. But on the 13th 
Zarubin still had nothing to report, so the Western Deputies 
announced that they were going to consult their Governments as 
to whether there was any point in continuing these fruitless meet- 
ings. A joint démarche of the three Western Ambassadors in 
Moscow was equally unsuccessful, with Gromyko refusing to 
speed up the negotiations with Vienna, or even to forecast a likely 
date by which they might be concluded. When the Deputies met 
again on 24 January they expressed the hope that there would be 
results by 15 February, the date of their next meeting. In the 
meantime, however, the U.S. Department of State had issued a 
cryptic declaration according to which it was considering ‘steps to 
restore the freedom and independence of Austria’. This statement 
aused great consternation in Austria: were the Western Powers 

sidering a separate treaty which would, at best, be ignored by 
the Russians and, at the worst, lead to the splitting of Austria? 
in Paris it was said that in view of Russian obstruction the Western 
Powers might withdraw all their previous concessions, and that 
London was considering ways in which the burden of the occupa- 

nm could be lightened still further. Zarubin alone was uncon- 
erned: he could see no reason why the Deputies should not dis- 
iss several of the disputed articles in the meantime. 

he date of the next Deputies’ meeting was 15 February. 
‘here had been no development whatever in the ‘negotiations’ 
etween Vienna and Moscow, simply because Russia had still not 

plied to the Austrian proposals of 5 December; but a Western 
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suggestion to postpone the meeting till 1 March had been rejected 
by Zarubin. They met, argued about the responsibility for their 
failure to agree, and adjourned for a fortnight. This procedure was 
repeated on 1 March at their 251st meeting, when Zarubin still 
had no news, and 26 April was fixed as the date of the next meet- 
ing. It is not difficult to see why the Russian delegate, while pre- 
venting any real progress, was so keen on continuing the ‘dis- 
cussions’. In reply to an Austrian note of 10 February complaining 
of his delaying tactics, the Soviet Foreign Ministry stated on 
27 February that Zarubin ‘repeatedly offered to discuss the 
articles of the draft treaty not yet agreed upon.’ But the excuse of 
the ‘Erbsenschulden’ was beginning to wear thin, and so on 
26 April Zarubin produced another red herring—denazification. 
The tactics of the Western Deputies ‘confirmed the correctness of 
press reports to the effect that the Anglo-American imperialists . . . 
encourage the activity of the Fascist elements in the country’. 
Pressed to say whether he had any statement to make on Article 
48B, Zarubin refused to answer, and the meeting adjourned until 
22 May. Yet on 2 May he suddenly proposed a meeting for the 4th; 
but when the Deputies met to hear of the settlement, they were 
again treated to accusations about their failure to denazify, 
and to a lecture following the lines of the Soviet Note on Trieste. 

At the time of writing this is still the Russian line: so long as the 
‘violations’ of the Trieste provisions of the Italian Treaty continue 
there can be no guarantee that the Western Powers would not 
similarly violate the Austrian Treaty. And as the thorny question 
of Trieste is not likely to be solved in the near future, this pretext 
will presumably do service for quite some time. A further series of 
abortive meetings in May was followed by one on to July, the 
256th, which was similarly barren of results except in so far as it 
threw a significant light on the importance the Russians themselves 
attached to the issue of the relief debts: the American Delegate 
proposed the acceptance of Zarubin’s own draft of Article 48B 
to remove at least this obstacle, but its author refused to agree. 

This is where the matter rests at present, with another useless 
meeting on 7 September added to Zarubin’s tally. Subject to the 
Soviet Government’s approval the Deputies are to meet again in 
mid-December, but the date would no doubt be advanced if the 
Russians showed any willingness to drop the Trieste issue and 
conclude an agreement with Vienna on the post-war relief debts. 
It is, of course, possible to argue, as the Manchester Guardian 
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has done, that the Western Powers should think twice before 
concluding a treaty and evacuating Austria, with the example 
of Korea before their eyes; but a Foreign Office spokesman 
repudiated this view and reaffirmed Britain’s—and the other 
Powers’—desire for a peace treaty. Undoubtedly this is the 
correct line, but there may be doubts as to its wisdom. Fortu- 
nately, it appears, the issue is not going to be put to the test. 


OCCUPATION POLICY, EAST AND WEST 


If the Western Powers cannot restore Austria’s freedom and 
independence, they can at least make their presence as un- 
objectionable as possible. As early as 7 March the Austrian 
Government addressed an appeal to the Powers to reduce their 
forces and to liberalize the occupation regime. 

The precise terms of the Note have not been published, and it 
is not known whether the Austrians would really like to see a 
unilateral reduction in the Western Powers’ military strength, 
which is estimated at 10,000 U.S., 8,500 British, and over 6,000 
French troops, as compared with some 44,000 Soviet troops. As 
far as the American forces are concerned, they are entirely main- 
tained at U.S. expense—‘paying guests’, in fact—and for the past 
three years there has been in process a steady concentration of 
personnel and a limitation of occupation rule in all the Western 
zones, thus handing back to the Austrians more and more requisi- 
tioned buildings and granting them greater freedom, especially in 
the delicate question of the jurisdiction of Allied military courts 

ver Austrian nationals. Only the Soviets have continued to main- 
tain their vigorous rule, and, not surprisingly, they turned down 
the Austrian request unconditionally. 

As a result of discussions between Mr Acheson, M. Schuman, 
ind Mr Bevin it was possible on 20 May to announce the first 
great concession: the appointment of civilian High Commissioners 
n place of the former dual representation through Ministers and 
military High Commissioners. The present Ministers will take 
ver the work hitherto done by the latter, and their troops will no 

ger have occupation duties, though they will still have garrison 
ind security tasks. This alone was quite a considerable saving of 
expense, apart from the significance of the gesture. As was to be 
expected, the invitation to Russia to do likewise fell on deaf ears. 
On 11 July the British Government issued its reply to the Austrian 
Note, in which the several important concessions already made by 
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the Western Powers were listed, especially their decision not to 
take German assets in Western Austria or to claim payment for 
relief supplies. If, however, the Note continued, occupation forces 
should have to remain as a result of Soviet intransigence, ‘the 
British Government intend to place their relations with the 
Austrian Government so far as possible on a normal footing’ 

While the question of occupation costs was still under review, 
it had been decided ‘to amalgamate the civilian staff of the British 
Element of the Allied Commission with the staff of H.M. Lega- 
tion . . . in order to effect serious economies of personnel’—and of 
living space, houses, and schools, which are desperately needed. 
Austrian police were empowered to arrest British troops caught in 
the act of committing a crime or a breach of the peace, while 
British authorities were under orders to arrest Austrians only in 
the same circumstances and not for any other reasons. On the 
other hand, it was found impossible to abolish British military 
courts, however little use was made of them, as cases might arise 
when the security of the British Occupation Force was en- 
dangered. All British traffic control posts on the zonal boundaries 
had been abolished since February 1949, there was no censorship 
in the British zone, and the British Element was prepared to 
examine any scheme for the freeing of the Austrian broadcasting 
system from Allied censorship. As similarly liberal regimes pre- 
vail in the U.S. and French zones, and as all three Powers keep on 
relinquishing controls in favour of Austrian self-government, to 
all practical purposes life in the Western zones can be said to 
approximate to the normality of a sovereign State. 

It is otherwise in the Russian zone, and in all those respects 
where the Soviet veto on the Allied Council for Austria can hold 
up improvements. The notorious insecurity of life and property 
in the Russian zone is due to the Soviet refusal to consent to the 
arming of frontier guards. As a result, smuggling between the 
zone and Czechoslovakia and Hungary is rife, and the gangsters 
who often operate with Russian permission can kill and wound 
Austrian officials with impunity. Nor will the Russians grant the 
Austrian police the right of self-defence against Allied soldiers 
with the result that crimes have been committed by non-Russians 
in uniforms stolen or bought from Soviet soldiers. The Russian 
High Commissioner will not admit the right of the Western 
Powers to concern themselves with security questions in his zone 
and in any case he categorically refuses ‘to hand over arms | 
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former Nazis to be used against the occupation forces’. His allega- 
tion that there are 3,600 Nazis and 7,500 former German officials 
serving in the Austrian police and gendarmerie may well be true, 
seeing that most public employees had to be party members if they 
wanted to keep their jobs; but it is on this issue that the most ve- 
hement propaganda campaign has been unleashed in the Russian 
press, dutifully echoed in the Cominform countries. 

On 29 March the Red Army paper Krasnaya Zvesda alleged that 
the Austrian police and gendarmerie were a militarized force of 
21,000, composed of three battalions of motorized infantry and 
some light armour; that an Austrian Air Force was being estab- 
lished with American help under the guise of civilian airlines; and 
that American and former German officers were instructing the 
armed police in twenty training centres, while war-industries and 
air-fields were being re-established. It is, of course, true that the 
\ustrian gendarmerie is a highly efficient and mobile force, 
equipped with some heavy automatic weapons, though not pos- 
sessing any armour: a state of affairs which is only anticipating the 
peace treaty, under which Austria will be permitted a small army 
and air force. Other accusations were even more fabulous: under- 
eround arms dumps, recruitment of D.P.s into military formations, 
and the building of fortifications and new airfields—in the Tyrol, 
of all places, where thousands of foreign tourists are in a position to 
discover how unfounded these allegations are. 

Their purpose is obvious; they serve to justify not only Soviet 
bstructionism in the treaty talks, but also the militarization of the 
factory guards’, Communist formations recruited from Russian- 
controlled enterprises in the Soviet zone, who are reported to hold 

field exercises fully armed. And so it goes on: Russian-nominated 
police officials cannot be removed by the Austrian Government, 
it the Russians sack officials enjoying the confidence of their 
iperiors; the Soviets refuse to abolish the traffic controls on their 
one boundaries and the censorship which employs some 2,000 
ersons and is costing the Austrian State 11 million Schilling per 
nnum; even telephone conversations between Vorarlberg, 
\ustria’s westernmost province which borders on Switzerland, 
nd its neighbour must be circulated via Vienna. In the capital, 
etween 45,000 and 50,000 letters and postcards pass through the 
ensorship every day; it is a quadripartite institution so as not to 
leave the Russians in sole control. The last official report available 
the following figures: between 1 and 22 October 1949, 
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3,740 letters had passages removed which dealt with conditions in 
the ‘People’s Democracies’, and g11 letters were censored for their 
anti-Allied contents—goo of them anti-Russian. Eight hundred 
and six letters were destroyed altogether, 375 for their anti- 
Russian tenor, and 434 for insults to the ‘People’s Democracies’, 

One of the most irksome consequences of the Allied occupation 
is the control of the broadcasting system by Russia, Britain, and 
the U.S.A. Ravag-Vienna offers a diet of innumerable ‘Russian 
Hours’, Russian composers, Russian ‘culture’, and crude Com- 
munist propaganda in its news bulletins, while the Western line is 
put forward moderately and discreetly from the other stations. As 
if the existing barrage were not enough, a new transmitter began 
broadcasting on 15 March which is the most powerful in the 
country destined for an Austrian audience; it had to be made 
available by the Government on Russian orders, although under 
the control agreement such orders were to be valid only if issued 
jointly by the four Powers. It is significant that the Russian High 
Commissioner at first attempted to deny in the Allied Council 
that he had given any such orders, but when confronted with 
Chancellor Figl’s statement he professed ignorance of the order. 
It is no less significant, however, that the Austrian Government 
carried it out in spite of its illegality, just as they are generally 
weak-kneed about the Russian domination of the radio even to the 
point of welcoming the new transmitter, the reason apparently 
being that they prefer that certain parts of Eastern Austria out 
of range of the old station should be served by a Russian-controlled 
station rather than by Czech or Hungarian stations. At the same 
time, the Russians appear to reign supreme in the Ravag, broad- 
casting slanderous statements about the Government in their 
‘Russian Hours’ and censoring the talks of members of the 
Government. 


AGENTS, ‘NEO-NAZIS’, AND POLITICIANS 


It is futile to complain that Austrians are getting used to this 
state of affairs. True, it has already lasted five years, and its end ts 
not yet in sight. But it is poetic licence to speak of the creation of 
new vested interests that favour the continuance of the Russian 
occupation, for, apart from shady business men and gangsters, it is 
only the Communist Party which is vitally interested in the pres- 
ence of their Russian masters and benefactors. Nothing has hap- 
pened to increase their following since last October, when the 
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General Election confirmed them in the position of Austria’s 
smallest party. On the contrary, while in the Russian zone they 
just managed to lose no more than a thousand of their 40,000 
votes in the spring elections to the Lower Austrian Diet, in 
Carinthia they lost over 27 per cent of their voters between 
October and March. And since then the events in Korea have 
undoubtedly undermined their position still further, particularly 
among their intellectual and professional followers and fellow- 
travellers. As everywhere else, their whole propaganda apparatus 
has been working overtime to ‘popularize the decisions of the 
Stockholm Peace Congress’ and collect signatures for the petition 
to ban the atomic bomb, of which they claim to have received 
about 700,000. Their ‘Peace Council’ is presided over by an 
evangelical pastor of Russian-German origin, and it has attracted 
a number of honest, liberal-minded people, political innocents but 
well-known public figures. Two of them, the famous physicist 
Professor Thirring and the well-known writer Sacher-Masoch, 
have had their eyes opened by the cynical applause given to the 
Korean war by their Communist ‘peace-comrades’, and Pro- 
fessor Wildgans, son of the famous poet and a prominent com- 
poser, left the Communist Party in disgust. 

But it is not only among the liberal bourgeoisie that the Com- 
munists angle for support. At the other end of the scale Nazi 
militarists, soldiers of fortune who are willing to offer their 
services to whoever will employ them, have found a promising 
field for their enterprise in the Russian zone. While the alleged 
revival of Nazism in the Western zones is the pretext for Russian 
)bstruction in the treaty talks, and the Soviet High Commissioner 
has seriously suggested in the Allied Council that the Austrian 
Government be asked to open detention camps for former Nazis, 
an SS-Obersturmfiihrer, Dr Slavik, is encouraged to gather in his 
Nationale Liga’ all such Nazis as are willing to try their luck with 
the Communists for a change, and his literature bears the imprint 
{the Communist Party publishing house. 

{mong his more notable recruits Dr Slavik can count some 
ex-leaders of the V.D.U.—the neo-Nazi ‘Association of Inde- 
pendents’—in Lower Austria, expelled by that party on account of 
their close contacts with the Soviet authorities. It will be re- 
membered that the general elections of October 1949' saw the end 


see “Austria: The End of Liberation?’”’, in The World Today, November 
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of the monopoly of the three parties which were recognized by the 
Allies after the liberation, and, in addition to Conservatives 
Socialists, and Communists, this ‘Association of Independents’, 
known as the V.D.U., was admitted, representing former Nazis a 
well as anti-clerical and liberal bourgeois and peasants. It was an 
instantaneous success. By obtaining nearly 500,000 votes (11-7 per 
cent of the total vote) and 16 seats in Parliament the V.D.U. be. 
came the third party in the country, outdistancing the Communists 
with their 5 per cent and 5 seats, and, incidentally, depriving the 
Catholic People’s Party of their majority in the House. Today, 
barely twelve months later, little is left of the party’s brief glory 
One of its Deputies has left the party, and numerous city and 
county councillors have resigned from it if they were not expelled 
or arrested for criminal or political offences. It has lost its pro- 
vincial executive committees in at least three provinces, and 
another one was dissolved and the organization disbanded in 
Styria; its daily paper ceased publication recently, and more and 
more of its provincial weeklies are being ‘concentrated’, i.e. 
amalgamated. In the provincial elections last spring the V.D.U. 
vote fell from 10,000 to 1,300 in Lower Austria, while in Carinthia 
21 per cent of its adherents in the October election abstained from 
voting. 

The causes of this unparalleled collapse of a new political party 
are not without general significance. The first is that this medley 
of extremists and opportunists, unteachable Nazis and simple 
malcontents, anti-clerical peasants and intellectuals, mercenaries 
and young idealists, had no philosophy to hold them together 
apart from their dislike of, or hatred for, the other parties. Second- 
ly, like any radical movement, it promised more than it could per- 
form, especially since its parliamentary representatives—intel- 
lectuals, journalists, professional men—tended to act and vote 
against the same social policies which they had advocated before 
the election, when these policies were later proposed by the 
Socialists. Thirdly, and this is perhaps most important, there is n 
such thing as the genus ‘former Nazi’: a certain proportion 0! 
these ex-Nazis is incorrigible, but the great majority merely dis- 
plays all the natural reactions of people who have experienced the 
collapse of their political ideals, who have suffered political 
ostracism and often the loss of jobs and homes, and who find it 


1 The collapse of the Uomo Qualunque Party in Italy suggests some similar- 
ities. 
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difficult to get used to a strange and hostile world. Their emotions 
range from sheer cynicism to passive indifference and sometimes 
even to an earnest endeavour to orientate themselves towards one 
or the other of the democratic parties. All this is illustrated in the 
hosts of letters of resignation from the V.D.U. that have been 
published : ‘betrayal of the interests of the working class’ was 
the reason given by Huemer, now a completely ‘independent’ 
\M.P. Too much influence wielded by the extremist neo-Nazi 
leaders caused a Viennese city councillor to resign, while personal 
intrigues and rivalries account for other resignations. On the other 
hand, Kraus, the leader of the V.D.U., and Hartleb are accused by 
the intransigent wing of being too conciliatory to the Socialists, 
and the air is thick with allegations that this leader or that is 
secretly in touch with one or other occupation power. 

But even such ‘former Nazis’ as have found a political asylum 
under the wing of a democratic party are given to backsliding. 
[he People’s Party’s “Youth Front’ has repeatedly been warned by 
the Allies to stop its militaristic and anti-democratic publications, 
and an open rebellion has broken out recently against the party 

not giving the younger elements a chance to assume their 
rightful place in the political leadership. It is not surprising that 


1 


the leaders of the People’s Party, essentially a clerical and con- 

servative movement, are chary of allowing their party to be in- 

ccted with the half-baked radicalism of their recent adherents. 

Having given them a quid pro quo—one safe seat in Parliament, 

{a number of seats on local councils—they consider the account 
sed 

For, in truth, the party which leads the Government in Austria 

lay has far too important problems to tackle to attach over- 

| importance to a few malcontents in its ranks. The coalition 

the Socialist Party is as firm as ever, if only because Austria’s 

irvival is at stake, and if ever an attempt were made to push 

Socialists out of the Government, the only barrier to Com- 

st infiltration and revolutionary action would be gone and 

ria might easily be lost before a shot is fired. As long as the 

rn Powers are responsible for Austria they must not allow 

ng to be said or done which would encourage the Heimwehr 

ther radical elements within the People’s Party to turn the 

back to the disastrous policies of a Dollfuss or Schuschnigg. 


K. R. 5S. 











